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CRITICAL NOTE. 



TWO SOURCES FOR THE SYNOPTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 

LAST SUPPER. 

On comparing the three accounts of the Last Supper, as given in 
Mark 14:17-26; Matt. 26:20-30; and Luke 22:14-23; and on 
further comparison of these with the account given by Paul in 1 Cor. 
1 1 : 23-27, it will be seen that each of the^hree synoptic accounts shows 
evidence of having a composite nature, as if each had been made up of 
and contained elements of two distinct stories as to the distribution of 
the bread and wine, with two quite distinct conceptions of the meaning 
of that action. 

For convenient reference I have arranged the several accounts in 
parallel columns and in the first column, A, have added a conjectural 
restoration of what may be an original apostolic, or Petrine, tradi- 
tion. Further down in the same column, B, is given Paul's account. 
Columns C, D, and E are, respectively, Luke's, Mark's, and Matthew's 
versions, showing how each parallels the apostolic tradition in part and 
the Pauline account in part. As a portion of the connecting matter 
was presumably the same in the apostolic tradition as in the Corinthian 
letter, the varying arrangement of the three synoptic accounts makes 
it necessary to repeat some of this connecting matter in C, D, and E. 
The repeated words are inclosed in brackets and printed in italic. 
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A 
Petrine (?) 
and gave to 
them, 

and he said 
unto them, 
With desire I 
have desired to 
eat this Passover 
with you. 

Nevertheless, 
take ye, 
and eat ; 
for I say unto 
you, I will 
not eat it 
until it be 
fulfilled in 
the kingdom 
of God. 
And he took 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 
he gave to them, 



and said, 



Drink ye all 
of it, 

for I say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
henceforth 
of the fruit 
of the vine, 
until 



the kingdom 
of God 
shall come. 
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And he said 
unto them, 
With desire I 
have desired to 
eat this Passover 
with you 
before I suffer : 



for I say unto 
you, I will 
not eat it 
until it be 
fulfilled in 
the kingdom 
of God. 

And he received 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 
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Matthew 
and gave to 
the disciples, 
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he said, 



Take this, and 
divide it among 
yourselves : 
for I say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
from henceforth 
of the fruit 
of the vine, 
until 



the kingdom 
of God 
shall come. 



Take ye : 



And he took 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 
he gave to them : 
and they all 
drank of it. 
And he said 
unto them, 
* * * 



Verily I say 
unto you, I 
will no more drink 

of the fruit 

of the vine, 

until 

that day when 

I drink it new 



the kingdom 
of God. 



Take, 
eat; 



And he took 
a cup, and 

gave thanks, 
and gave to them, 



saymg, 



Drink ye all 

of it; 

* * * 

But I say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
henceforth 
of this fruit 
of the vine, 
until 

that day when 
I drink it new 
with you in 
my Father's 
kingdom. 
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Assuming, in general, the correctness of the texts and of the trans- 
lations followed above, an inspection of the columns shows that where 
Paul and Luke agree the parallelism is close, and where Mark and 
Matthew diverge from these they closely parallel each other. Taking 
up first the account according to Luke, it is plain that, if we have here 
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traces of two distinct stories, the parts of each are not fused together 
to make one, but are laid rather loosely side by side — clear lines of 
division running between vss. 18 and 19, and between vss. 20 and 21. 
In Mark and Matthew, on the other hand, there is a much more com- 
plete fusion of the two parts into a single story. And these parts, if we 
overlook some innate incongruities, cannot be readily separated, except 
by some such analysis as I have indicated above, that is, by showing 
what parts of Mark and Matthew correspond, in close verbal parallel- 
ism, with the A parts of Luke, and what parts correspond with the B 
parts of Luke, and so with Paul. 

It is this analysis that has suggested the reconstruction of what I 
venture to call the Petrine tradition, which forms the first section of 
col. 1, and is marked A. And the question immediately arises as 
to the origin of Paul's account, B. If an inspection shows that A is 
anything more than a figment of my imagination, it also shows that A 
and B refer to exactly the same actions, namely, the distribution to 
the Twelve of the broken loaf and the cup of wine, while the interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the actions, and the accompanying words 
attributed to Jesus, show, in A and B, a marked contrariety. 

It has been commonly supposed that we have in the words "This 
is my body," "This cup is the new covenant in my blood," or "This is 
my blood of the covenant," two of the most perfectly attested sayings 
of Jesus, and that Paul and the synoptists here give us an unimpeach- 
able fragment of the one authoritative apostolic tradition. But if we 
should ask Paul where he got his view of the Last Supper, whether he 
had, in fact, drawn upon an apostolic source (the same source as that 
upon which we have supposed the evangelists drew), he would answer us, 
just as he wrote to the Corinthians : "I received of the Lord . . . . how 
that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread," 
etc. In other words, Paul's satement is that his conception of the 
meaning of the supper came to him by direct revelation — a statement 
the significance of which has been ordinarily overlooked. 

Paul has made just such statements elsewhere, with reference to 
the source of his views, his doctrine, his gospel. For instance, in his 
epistle to the Galatians he says with great emphasis that he got his 
gospel by revelation, and that he did not get it from men. It would 
seem certainly as if his statement to the Corinthians with respect to 
the source of his information as to the supper, though made with less 
warmth, means the same thing, namely, that he got his view of that 
occurrence — his understanding of its meaning — by revelation and not 
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from men. But why should he make such a statement as that, if for 
twenty years the primitive apostles had been holding and teaching the 
same? Paul has made it sufficiently plain in his letter to theGalatians 
that he had become well acquainted with the pillars of the Jerusalem 
church, and familiar with the views they held and the gospel they 
preached ; and almost in the same breath he vociferates the assurance 
that his gospel did not come from them, but directly by revelation. 
He makes it plain, too, that the gospel which he had been preaching 
was different — though not to the extent of being another — from the 
gospel which they had been preaching. He distinctly says that the 
pillars imparted nothing to him, but that, on the contrary, when they 
were advised of what he had been doing, and of the grace with which 
he had been endowed, they gave him the right hand of fellowship, and 
agreed to discontinue their interference with his apostolic activities 
among the gentiles. It is a mistake to think that Paul went up to 
Jerusalem in order to check up his gospel by that of the pillars, and 
bring it into accord with theirs if it should be found to differ. That 
is not what he means when he says " lest I should be running or had 
run in vain." His fear lest his activities should prove to be in vain 
was, as he goes on to say, because of the meddling interference which 
had extended from Jerusalem into his field ; and it was to put a stop 
to such interference that he went up to Jerusalem, and not because he 
entertained the least doubt as to the validity of his gospel, which had 
come to him independently of the pillars, and by revelation. 

This digression has been entered into simply to show how Paul 
traced his doctrines — his gospel, as he says — without the least hesita- 
tion to a source quite other than any oral tradition, quite other than 
the authority of any man or set of men who, having kept company 
with Jesus, might suppose themselves to have correct recollections and 
views of the incidents of his earthly career. Now it would be the idlest 
kind of air-beating for Paul to insist that he got by revelation that — 
only that — which numerous other men had got through the ordinary 
channels of seeing and hearing. The only sense to be drawn from his 
reiterated and emphatic statement is that his gospel was, at least to 
some extent, different from the gospel which other men had received 
in a more ordinary way. 

To return, then, to what Paul says to the Corinthians, namely, that 
he had "received from the Lord" his view of the Last Supper. The 
statement here does not seem to serve a controversial purpose, as do 
the similar statements in Galatians ; the circumstances do not require 
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that ; but it apparently rises naturally from the settled consciousness 
of the writer that his view had come to him in the extraordinary way. 
It strongly suggests that when Paul made the statement he had in 
mind, not only the peculiar source of his view, but also the peculiarity 
of its content. 

And was it not novel ? Was it not different from the view held by 
the Jerusalem apostles ? We know from other passages that Paul con- 
ceived of the death of Jesus as fulfilling once for all the paschal sacrifice ; 
that Christ had become our Passover, and consequently that the Jewish 
celebration of that ancestral feast had properly become a thing of the 
past, and had been superseded by the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
But such a conception cannot be found among the early members of 
the Jerusalem church. It is true that they broke bread, and probably 
drank their wine, in company, and with a cheerful heart. We may 
think it certain that at such times they remembered Jesus most rever- 
ently and affectionately, and that the Passover feast, of which he did 
not partake, came often to their thoughts. But in this eating of a 
common meal, whether occasionally or, as it would seem, habitually, 
there is no element discoverable of a sacrificial feast, or of a sacrament. 
And it is certain that the primitive apostles did not consider it as in 
any way superseding the Passover, because, as we know, they continued 
to observe the Jewish law and join in the Jewish religious services, so 
that they maintained quite amicable relations with the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

In fact, we are left with the parallel passages in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke as the only evidence that in the primitive church, prior to 
the time when Paul became an influence in the development of its 
theology and Christology, the Pauline conception of the Last Supper 
had ever been thought of. Pretty strong evidence, it may be said. 
Yes, but it is strong only on one supposition, namely, that the three 
parallel passages do, in substance, correctly transcribe the original 
apostolic tradition as to what occurred on that Passover evening, 
unmodified by any Pauline or other outside influence. But can that 
supposition be justified? The circumstances which should guide us in 
answering the question ought to be closely inspected. (1) Chrono- 
logically, Paul's statement of his view, which he expressly declares he 
received by revelation, probably antedates the evangelists' statements 
by from ten to thirty years. (2) Both Mark and Luke were at one 
time and another very closely affiliated with Paul, and toward the end 
at least, not only Luke, but Mark also, was apparently in close sympathy 
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with him. (3) Whoever may have been the compiler of the gospel 
according to Matthew, it is plain that he depended largely on the same 
tradition which Mark transcribes, and in the parallel passages above 
noted that dependence is very evident. (4) Although all three of the 
evangelists give us the same conception of the sacramental character 
of the Last Supper which Paul had taught the Corinthians, and which 
he no doubt continued habitually to express in his own celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, nevertheless one can find no trace of that conception 
in the practices of the primitive apostolic company, in which the origi- 
nal apostolic tradition which the evangelists are supposed more or less 
correctly to transcribe took its rise. Two obvious conclusions follow, 
namely : that the Pauline conception is different from the original 
apostolic recollection, and that the Pauline conception is nevertheless 
embodied in each of the three synoptic gospels. 

These conclusions are now posited as a conjectural explanation of 
the texts, and I go on to consider some collateral evidence that may be 
in their favor, and then some objections that may be urged against 
them. 

It should be said of the reconstructed apostolic tradition that, 
while it contains nothing which is not taken verbatim from one or 
more of the evangelists, it still, in itself, gives a simple, plain, and, as 
I think, complete picture of the occurrence. And it should be noticed 
that it incorporates practically all of each of the synoptic narratives, 
except what is seen to parallel the Pauline account. One expression 
in Mark, "he that eateth with me," is obviously supplied from the Old 
Testament, and does not belong to the original tradition, the emphasis 
of which is on the fact that Jesus did not partake of the feast. Again, 
in Luke, the words "before I suffer" are no part of the original tradi- 
tion. There are no textual reasons for this conjecture, but two critical 
considerations are in its favor : First, the statement of a reason, which 
follows, "for I say unto you I will not eat," etc., demands a preceding 
statement which the text does not give, but which is readily supplied 
from the parallel account of Mark and Matthew, as, " Nevertheless, 
take ye and eat, for I will not eat it until," etc. The thought then 
comes out clearly: " I have greatly desired to eat this Passover with you, 
but ye must eat it alone, for I will not partake." Secondly, the words 
" before I suffer " anticipate an immediately impending passion, whereas 
what directly follows as certainly looks forward to some future Passover 
season, and to the resumption of the ordinary use of wine, when the 
kingdom should have been established. 
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It should not be overlooked to what extent both Mark and Matthew 
have been drawn upon in the reconstruction of the tradition. They 
too mention the vow of abstinence.from wine, and give us the words, 
"Take ye," "Drink ye," so strongly contrasted with the "/will not 
eat, / will not drink." There is a strange incongruity between the 
abstention of Jesus from the loaf and cup, and the subsequent con- 
ception of the Lord's Supper as a communion. Paul's account of the 
supper overlooks the fact that Jesus himself did not eat or drink. 
And to the evangelists, it would seem, the incongruity did not appeal, 
for Mark and Matthew give us the original apostolic recollection and 
the Pauline "revelation" more or less firmly fused into one story; 
while Luke gives us both, impartially, side by side. If the former 
seems to us rather colorless, the latter at least bears the brush-marks 
of a mighty genius. 

If now we have here two really irreconcilable stories, there can be 
little doubt as to which of them carries the weight of probability in 
favor of its correctness. I do not hesitate to prefer that one which is 
the more simple, the more natural, the more colorless, the less involved 
in recondite theological speculations, and, besides, apparently trace- 
able to an eyewitness, rather than the one which Paul believed himself 
to have received by revelation. 

But, it will be objected, how could it be possible for Paul to take a 
comparatively simple incident in the life of Jesus, mold it into the 
institution of a sacrament, overlook or forget the words actually 
spoken, supply others in their place, and finally give out his dogmatic 
conception of the incident as a revelation which he had received from 
the Lord ? And, after he had done all this, how could he impose his 
view on such men as came later to write our gospels ? It is not easy 
to give satisfactory answers to these questions, yet an explanation that 
is entirely possible, psychologically, is not far to seek. It is found, 
indeed, in Paul's own writings. For suppose the facts as to the Last 
Supper to be simply these : that Jesus, as the head of the family of 
disciples, blessed and distributed to the rest the food of the paschal 
feast, gave thanks, and passed to them the cup of wine, saying : "I have 
greatly desired to eat this Passover with you ; nevertheless, eat ye, for 
I will not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God;" and of 
the cup: "Take this and divide it among yourselves, for I will not 
drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom 
of God shall come." And suppose that to be the story which Paul 
heard. But we know that Paul held and taught that Christ died for 
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our sins, according to the Scriptures. Indeed (mark the words), this 
also is a doctrine which he distinctly says he had "received." The 
death was a sacrifice for sin, and, moreover, it was the consummation of 
the paschal sacrifice; Christ had become our Passover. That last 
paschal meal, then, with its distribution by him of the sacrificial food, 
and the covenant cup, was, in effect, the distribution of himself (se 
dat suis manibus), of his own body, of his own blood of the new cove- 
nant. Such being the case, such (Paul would conclude) must have been 
the intention, and his discovery of this scheme of salvation through the 
blood of Jesus, of this abrogation of the old covenant, and replace- 
ment of it by the new, was to Paul as a revelation from the Lord. 
That loaf was Christ's body. That wine was his blood. Such surely 
must have been the meaning of Jesus — that was what his actions 
expressed — and to the ear of Paul's inner consciousness the words 
rang clear enough : "This paschal food is my body, this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood." Thus did a simple narrative of a simple fact 
come, through the medium of a highly developed theological imagina- 
tion, to take on a highly dogmatic form. That Paul believed himself 
to have received numerous visions and revelations we know from his 
own statements, and that he claimed a peculiar divine warrant for his 
doctrines is evident from numerous passages. But I cannot attach to 
such statements exactly the same importance which he does, and espe- 
cially so when his conception of an event is found to differ materially 
from another conception of the same event, traceable to an apparently 
good source. 

Again, having reconstructed a narrative of what really occurred 
and was said in the distribution of the food and drink, is it possible to 
make it fit in with any rational view of the character of Jesus and of 
the circumstances in which he found himself on that Passover night ? 
I think it is, but at the same time conceive that a rational view differs 
somewhat from the ordinarily accepted orthodox one. And, first, let 
us see what Jesus could have meant when he said that he would not 
eat that Passover toward which he had looked forward with such strong 
desire. The answer is in his statement. He would not eat of the 
Passover feast until such time as it should be a fulfilled symbol in the 
ideal kingdom of God and of righteousness which it had been his 
object, his purpose, his hope, to establish. From which we can hardly 
fail to infer that the reason for his not partaking of this Passover lay 
in the fact that the kingdom was not yet established ; and accordingly 
I would explain the strong desire with which he had anticipated the 
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occasion by saying that he must have expected, or at least have had 
some hope, that the kingdom would have been established, or in a fair 
way of establishment, prior to the arrival of this paschal season. I 
venture to think that no correct or adequate view of the character of 
Jesus can leave out of account the uncertainty as to the future with 
which he had come up to Jerusalem. That he had contemplated the 
possibility, and even the probability, of failure is abundantly indicated. 
It seems plain that on several occasions he may have dropped remarks 
which could be afterward " understood " by the disciples as a definite 
prediction of his rejection and execution, even of the mode of it. But 
that he had really given up hope of a final success is not proved by a 
careful analysis of the contents of our narratives, but the contrary. 
For even in the garden, even after he knew for certain of the defection 
within the band of his most devoted followers, and of the determined 
opposition of the ruling class, there was still an agonizing uncertainty 
as to the outcome. And so, while yet at the Passover table, he still 
looked forward to the establishment of the kingdom, to some future 
Passover season when he could partake of the feast as a fulfilled sym- 
bol, to a time when the conditions of his vow of abstinence would be 
accomplished and he could again resume the ordinary use of the fruit 
of the vine. But for the present not only was this purpose still unac- 
complished, but its probable failure had been becoming more and 
more apparent with each passing day, until now, when the hour of the 
feast had come and he was confronted, not only with the treachery of 
one of the Twelve, but also with the unspiritual bickering of the rest, 
hope had sunk to a low ebb ; failure stared him in the face ; success, if 
to come at all, must come, not now, but in the future ; and the feast, 
which he had fondly hoped might be at last a fulfilled symbol, in the 
kingdom, had perforce lost for him its blessed attractiveness, so that, 
sickened at heart with hope deferred, he could not touch it, but could 
only, with the usual invocations of blessing, distributeto the others the 
food and drink, loaf and cup ; for, as he said, still projecting his hope 
into the future, he would not eat it, nor drink henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the kingdom of God should come. 

But if, for the sake of argument, it should now be tentatively 
admitted that each of the three synoptic accounts of the Last Supper 
shows evidence of a composite nature, and that one of the elements 
of each appears to be Pauline in its origin, the question remains how 
such a Pauline strand could have got into all three of the accounts. 
To answer this question considerable emphasis must be laid on the 
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close relation which existed, at one time or another, between Paul on 
the one side and Mark and Luke on the other. Without going into 
the reasons, pro and con, which would expand this article to undue 
length, I rely upon the indications contained in the canonical books, 
and upon the traditions of the early church, to the effect (i) that the 
John Mark who started out with Paul on his first missionary journey 
(Acts 15 : 37), the Mark who was with Paul at Rome during some part 
of his imprisonment there (epistle to Philemon and Colossians), and 
the writer of the gospel according to Mark, are one and the same per- 
son ; (2) that the writer of the gospel according to Luke, and of the 
Acts, was the beloved physician Luke, and the same individual who 
joined Paul at Troas, and later traveled with him from Philippi to 
Jerusalem and thence to Rome ; (3) that Peter the apostle was also in 
Rome during a part or all of the time when Paul was a prisoner there; 
(4) that Paul exercised a marvelous influence over both minds and 
hearts of most men with whom he came in contact. I rely also, in 
part, upon some assumptions which may be capable of neither com- 
plete proof nor disproof; as (1) that it was the habitual practice of 
Paul, during the latter years of his life, to use, in his own periodical 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, a formula quite similar to that which 
he had previously taught to the Corinthian church ; (2) that Luke, 
Mark, and others celebrating the rite with Paul, became thoroughly 
familiar with the conception of the Last Supper which Paul held and 
taught, and with the words of celebration which he used, already 
assuming a liturgical fixedness ; (3) that, nevertheless, Luke, Mark, 
and others were familiar with the original Petrine recollection of 
that supper and held the same more or less firmly in mind, but, 
perhaps quite insensibly, allowed it to feel the influence of the 
liturgical formula — just as the liturgical doxology came very early 
to attach itself firmly to the primitive traditional form of the Lord's 
Prayer. 

As to the gospel according to Matthew, it can only be said that in 
the part of his narrative above referred to the compiler of that book 
evidently depends closely upon the same tradition, probably still oral, 
which Mark also put into writing. 

It should be remarked here that, if the analysis and conclusions of 
this article are even approximately correct, there must have been a 
growth in the Pauline formula. We have, in effect, three, or perhaps 
even four, stages of it. As it appears in the Corinthian letter, two 
ideas are prominent in it — the commemorative and the sacramental. 
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"It is there said, both of the bread and of the wine, "This do in remem- 
brance of me." Now, in the version which Luke gives us these com- 
memorative words follow the distribution of the bread only, not of the 
wine, while in Mark and Matthew no commemorative words are given 
at all. Again, Paul says in the letter : " This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood." In Luke this is expanded: "even that which is 
poured out for you." Mark still further expands, "which is shed for 
many; " and Matthew adds, "unto remission of sins." Of course, it 
might be thought that Mark and Matthew omitted genuine words of 
Jesus, " This do in remembrance of me," and that Luke and Paul, 
being better informed, inserted them ; and, again, that Matthew gives 
us the genuine words of Jesus, " which is shed for many unto remis- 
sion of sins," from which Mark clips off the "unto remission of sins," 
which Luke contracts from "many" to "you," and which Paul drops 
out altogether. But when we remember that the doctrine of the shed 
blood, of its atoning effect, and of its wide applicability to gentiles as 
well as to Jews, is intensely Pauline, we can hardly hesitate, I think, to 
decide that the three stages of the formula are, chronologically, those 
of the Corinthian letter, of Luke, and of Mark-Matthew. Whether 
Luke actually wrote before Mark and Matthew, or some years later, the 
indication is that his notes or his recollection reproduce an earlier 
stage in the development of the liturgical formula of the eucharist. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the fact that in Luke's 
account of the Last Supper the two strands of the story lie loosely 
side by side, whereas in Mark and in Matthew the two strands are 
closely twisted together. 

Up to this point I have left out of account the canonical writings 
attributed to the apostle John, and also the first epistle of Peter, all 
of which may be thought to bear adversely on the views above 
expressed. It is, of course, recalled that the fourth gospel omits in this 
connection all that incident of the Last Supper which we have been 
considering. Its writer could, indeed, find no room in his narrative for 
a sacrificial Last Supper, inasmuch as he conceives the crucifixion itself 
to have taken place on the Passover day, in this way accentuating the 
thought that the death of Jesus was the consummation of the paschal 
sacrifice. The Last Supper is accordingly relegated to the day prior to 
the Passover and is made interesting by the recital of matter not men- 
tioned by the synoptists. Nevertheless, the fourth evangelist empha- 
sizes even more than do the synoptists, and at the same time greatly 
spiritualizes, the idea that the very elements of Christ's being, his body 
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and blood, were in some sense to be partaken of by his disciples. Yet 
here too, as I think, the Pauline conception is again reflected, though 
reflected now, one might say, to a focus, as by a parabolic mirror. How 
this Pauline idea came to the author of the fourth gospel, whether he 
got it directly, or whether he found it already firmly established in the 
Ephesian church or elsewhere, is a question into which we need not 
enter. Suffice it to say that the Pauline influence can be traced in the 
Johannine theology and Christology, and as clearly as anywhere in the 
conception of the death of Jesus as a consummating paschal sacrifice. 
This influence can be admitted, while frankly recognizing the large 
element of profound originality in the fourth gospel, the epistle, and 
Apocalypse. As to the first epistle of Peter, it is evident that, whether 
the apostle had anything to do with its composition or not, its author 
was a good Paulinist in his Christology, even as he had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Paul's epistolary style. I think that the key to 
the problem of First Peter lies in the statement that the amanuensis 
on this occasion was Silvanus, and in the supposition that this Silvanus 
was the same Silas or Silvanus who had been a prominent man in the 
Jerusalem church, and had subsequently attached himself to Paul and 
shared his labors and his sufferings. That this man also should be in 
Rome, and should from that city write, for Peter, a letter to the Jews 
dispersed through those regions, the gentile inhabitants of which Paul 
had already addressed both by preaching and by letter, is by no means 
impossible. On this view the Christology of First Peter is not an 
insurmountable objection to my thesis. 

Let me say in conclusion that I do not hold the above argument 
to have the force of a demonstration, or anything like it. But the 
thoughts expressed have seemed to me so deeply suggestive as to 
warrant their submission to the friendly censure of men fitted by 
scholarly attainment to deal with the questions which I have ventured 

to raise. ,-.*»/- 

C P. Coffin. 
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